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this particular tone is absent in his ears. I have repeatedly noticed intelli- 
gent communication between ants. One day, while watching a herd of 
aphides and their attendant guards, I suddenly saw an army of Lasius 
niger approaching. They were marching in full battle array, with a skir- 
mish line in advance. They came on with a rush, as if they intended a sur- 
prise. Some outposts, or pickets, of Lasius flavus discovered them when 
ten or twelve feet away from the town of Lasivs flavus. These pickets 
raced home and gave the alarm. Immediately the inhabitants poured out 
and arranged themselves in front of their beloved herd. Skirmishers were 
thrown out and soon met the advancing Lasivs niger. In a few moments 
the battle was on, and it was a battle to the death. The Lasius 
niger outnumbered the Lasius flavus three to one. As near as I could 
reckon there were about 1,500 of the blacks and about 500 of the yellow ants. 
The yellow ants were larger and stronger, but the blacks were more agile. 
The yellow Lasius rushed at her enemy with open mandibles, and seizing 
her by the middle, crushed her through and through. The black Lasius 
endeavored to get behind her enemy and then seize her by one of her legs. 
If she succeeded in her attempt, no bull dog ever held on with greater 
tenacity. As soon as possible another black ant would come to her assist- 
ance, and mounting on the back of the yellow ant would begin at once 
to gnaw through the thoracic wall. In a few seconds the shell would be 
eaten through, the vitals would be reached, and the yellow ant would sink 
down in the struggle of death. Not until certain that she was dead would 
Lasius niger, who had her by the leg, loosen her hold. Lasius niger, in 
this foray, came in light marching order. They carried no commissariat de- 
partment, no ambulance corps. Lasius flavus, on the contrary, had both. 
When wearied or wounded the yellow ants would drop to the rear and com- 
municate their wants. The ambulance corps dressed their wounds with 
their tongues ; the commissariat refreshed them by regurgitating food into 
their open jaws. All through the battle I noticed this wonderful power of 
intelligent communication. Lasius flavus sent repeatedly back to the 
town to bring out the stragglers. It was like a well-ordered battle between 
human beings. These ants acted as though governed by an intelligence 
analogous to that which directs the actions of man. In the end Lasius 
niger won the victory, but not until they had killed every Lasius flavus, 
and lost two-thirds of their own number. The survivors carried off the bone 
of contention, the herd of aphides, to their own nest, some fifty feet away. 

James Weir, Jb. 



COLORADO'S BRIGHT OUTLOOK. 

The statement of Governor Waite in the January Review that " the 
annual production of 27,000,000 ounces of silver cut off by the closing of the 
mines has deprived Colorado of about $24,000,000 per annum " is one which 
will not bear examination. The official figures just published in the 
annual reviews of the Denver papers show that in 1893 the silver product of 
the State was 23,017,089 ounces, against 26,542,135 ounces in 1892. The pro- 
duct for the past year sold for $17,797,890. The slight loss in quantity was 
unnecessary and was wholly caused by the needless shutting down of 
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certain rich mines for three or four months. The loss in value was only 
about 17 per cent, as compared with the prices obtained the previous year. 
Even this was a relative and not an actual loss, because the shrinkage in 
the average of all commodities which are purchased by the sale of silver 
has been fully as much, if not more, and the cost of labor in the mines 
has been reduced almost precisely as much as silver has fallen. At this 
moment all the smelters worth mentioning have resumed, and nearly all 
the silver mines which have pay ore are producing. It it certain that the 
output for the coming year will be within a few millions, more or less, of 
the previous average. 

Intelligent Colorado business men believe that silver mining is not only 
as permanent an industry as iron or coal mining, but they are now con- 
vinced that the purchasing power of an ounce of silver bullion is more per- 
manent than that of the unit of any other commodity produced in the 
world. It will purchase about as much of the staple commodities like 
wheat, cotton, and iron now at 68 cents as it would purchase before de- 
monetization at 129 cents, at par with gold. By this tremendously im- 
portant fact we prove that the purchasing power of gold has doubled during 
the life of any debt that is twenty years old, and that the "honest" lender 
receives, besides his interest, twice as much as he loaned to the " dishonest " 
borrower. To the objection that this cannot be so, because labor has not 
fallen, we reply that its decline has been offset by modern inventions which 
increase the value of its product. 

While we all angrily opposed the silver repeal, we are rapidly coming to 
the conclusion that it is to prove a blessing in disguise. It has not perma- 
nently hurt silver, while it has already revived our comparatively dormant 
gold-mining industry to the very verge of a boom. In this time of great 
stagnation, and in the dead of winter, two rival railroads are actually run- 
ning a construction race through the mountain canons to the newly dis- 
covered gold mines of Cripple Creek, where, besides many rich veins, actual 
mountains of low-grade gold ore containing not less than a hundred mil- 
lions practically in sight only await cheap transportation and cheap mill- 
ing processes to be ground up. One tunnel is started to cut the old and 
deep gold veins near Central half a mile below the surface, which will be 
four miles long and take four years to finish. The established veins which 
it will make profitable again are estimated to contain 200,000,000 of gold. 
The great gold belt of Colorado, reaching from Long's Peak to beyond the 
southwest corner of the State, is over 200 miles long by eighty miles wide. 
All over it, every ten or twenty miles, gold has been found generally inlow- 
grade ore. There are in the State, perhaps five thousand opened veins in 
old or abandoned camps which were discovered years ago, but which it did 
not until recently pay to work. While improved transportation and im- 
proved mining machinery have probably reduced the cost of mining one- 
half, the triumph of the gold standard has apparently doubled the value of 
the gold, and all the mines are starting up. A mine with vast deposits of 
low-grade ore worth $18 a ton had to stop because the cost of production 
was $20. But now, when production costs only $10, and the purchasing 
power of $18 is raised to $36, the profit in resuming is very clear. It is not 
extravagant to say that there are in Colorado a thousand millions of gold 
in the low-grade ore in sight, most of which will pay for working under 
existing conditions. The new gold mining revival is less than four months 
old, and yet it increased the old average gold product of less than $5,000,000 
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per annum to $7,802,453 for 1893. Experts estimate the gold output for the 
incoming year at $20,000,000. 

It is a nut for both free traders and protectionists to crack that Color- 
ado manufacturing industries are all prosperous and running full force and 
time, whereas there seems to be everywhere else a partial shutdown. 
Aside from the $43,336,385 worth of precious metal ores, one-third of which 
was from other States, which our smelters handled in 1893, and which was 
an increase over any previous year, the manufactories proper of Denver 
alone produced $20,000,000 of goods which found a market all the way to 
the Pacific. Among the newer products of these factories are paper, cotton 
goods, shoes, and woollens. The Pueblo steel-rail mills, employing 2,000 
men, are just resuming. No fear of tariff reduction checks these industries. 
This is a point for free-traders. But the long-rail haul from the East is an 
actual protective tariff which will remain whatever Congress does. Here is 
an illustration of nourishing industries directly fostered by the operation of 
the protective principle. Our agricultural and live stock products for the year 
just closed are returned at $56,900,000. Of lead we produced $3,811,223. We 
supply the vast region between the Missouri and the Pacific with its petro- 
leum. Our State produced 4,200,000 tons of coal in 1893, against 375,000 tons in 
1880. This rapidly increasing product will soon be worth more than our silver. 
Indeed, its retail price amounts to more now. It is both bituminous and 
anthracite, and is sold all the way from Omaha to Los Angeles. "We have 
endless quantities of it, as well as of Iron. Of many minor items I will add 
only one. The colony of farmers which Horace Greeley founded in Colorado 
in 1870, and which is named after him, receives a million dollars a year for 
its fine potatoes, which are distributed from San Francisco to Chicago and 
New Orleans, and are so famous that they have immortalized the philoso- 
pher who advised their producers to go west. 

Half the decline in Denver bank clearings is due to the fall of prices 
rather than to the reduction of business, and the other half to a stampede 
of customers from the banks which temporarily suspended last summer to 
the few that stood the storm. Denver real estate, which shows symptoms 
of revived activity, carries large mortgage indebtedness, next in per-capita 
size to Chicago, but it is mostly due to home building associations. It is a 
significant fact that the Rio Grande Railroad, which threads the mountain 
mining camps for more than 1,400 miles, weathered the storm without 
falling into a receiver's hands. Nearly all our idle workingmen are now 
employed again, and if several thousand had not recently come from the 
East we could boast that no man in the State lacks work. Colo- 
rado is the most loyal, debt-paying community in the world. She 
has the most barbarous attachment laws and a cruel trust-deed, cut-throat- 
foreclosure act upon her statute-books expressly to please Eastern capital. 
Even thepresent legislature, which is Republican in both branches, repealed 
the very moderate railroad law we had over Governor Waite's veto. Such 
a body will pass no law impairing the obligation of contracts. Public senti- 
ment here is as strong against anything of that kind as it is in Boston. 
The only real misfortune which the State labors under just now is the 
widespread depression in the East. Prom that region our dependent capital 
must largely come. Eastern people, seeing stagnation all around them, 
cannot understand how prosperity can exist in a State which but a few 
months ago was supposed to be so prostrate that it was an object of 
pity. John E. Leet. 



